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The well-bred English are neither so reserved nor 
so free as we are ; but much more uniform, courteous 
and steady in their deportment toward each other, as 
well as toward the stranger. They bow to the well 
bred wherever they meet them, and without waiting 
to be formally introduced ; but there they stop—they 
never go beyond a bow, or a passing word of remark 
about the weather ; and they treat everybody alike. 
You would never be able to judge by the behaviour 
oftwo thorough-bred Englishmen,whether they were 
friends or acquaintances,nor hardly whether they had 
ever seen each other before, if they were to fallin 
each other’s way among the upper classes of English 
society. Their carriage, tone of voice, look and whole 
manner are so exceedingly artificial, that every man 
you see might be supposed to be the brother at least 
of every other man that moves in the same rank. 
Little or no variety, and very few exhibitions of na- 
tive character, do you ever meet with among them. 
Abroad they are all pretty much alike ; and even a- 
bout their own fire-sides they are not so much wholes 
as parts, not so much individuals with a character a 
piece, to distinguish them in whatever they do or try 
to do, as the unemployed limbs, or stray members of 
a great body, which, whether it be religious or politi- 
cal or social, is never to be viewed as a body, nor all 
at once, though forever at work with its ten thousand 
feelers—each as delicate as the imaginary filaments of 
animal magnetism, yet more powerful than the “lithe 
proboscis” of the elephant, or the paw of a tiger,— 
though all the ten thousand labyrinths of society. 

Well bred Englishmen appear to have no hearts, 
and little or no feeling. They do generous things, 
and say fine things ; and yet whatever they do or 
say, appears to be the result rather of habit, or fash- 
ion, or of a regard for character, than of impulse, or 
emotion, chivalry or romance. ‘They are not like our 
people; they are neither rough nor rude, they are nev- 
er to be taken by surprise ; and though altogether as 
sincere as we, or any other nation are—we might say 
more so, yet their sincerity is not like our sincerity. 
It is more polished, more courtly, more a sort of con- 
ventional virtue; and appears to hold about the same 
relationship to our abrupt and peremptory frankness, 
that their vanity does to our vanity. They are as 
vain as we ; but their vanity is unlike ours ; for we 
are vain of our vanity, and they of their modesty. 
We betray our good opinion of ourselves ; while 
they, being better bred, conceal theirs, We brag ev- 
erywhere and openly, and without in fact being half 
so well assured of our own superiority as we pretend 
to be : they brag only on great occasions, or ina 
grave way before the “ magnates” of assembled 
Europe, and whatever they may say, have always a 
higher opinion of themselves than they avow. We 
are contented with declaring aloud, as with the sound 
of a trumpet, by the help of our newspapers and our 
poets and fourth-of-July orators, that we are the grea- 
test people that ever trod the earth ; they, with be- 





lieving all that, and more of themselves; and so ab- 
solutely persuaded are they of the fact, however they 
may smooth it off, that they would as soon think of 
trying to prove that the sun is in the heavens at noon- 
day, while every tree-top is quivering with leaf-gold, 
and every cloud that floats over the sky is pictured 
on the green earth like a drifting shadow, as that 
they are, what they know themselves to be—the hope 
of the nations, the pride of the universe. 

Their antipathies are hereditary, their attachments 
more of a public than of a private nature ; and their 
feelings of relationship are regulated by the law of pri- 
mogeniture. Brothers anc sisters are not they that 
are born of the same parents under the same roof, 
but they that are entitled to associate together in the 
chief houses of the nation. Pedigree is thought much 
of; but then it is the pedigree, not of all, but of one, 
or at most two ofa family ; the heir apparent and the 
heir presumptive. And as for the other members, 
they are to be met with anywhere but in the society 
of the chiefs of their household—but generally among 
the rest of the younger brothers, or half-portioned 
sisters of the neighborhood. We may except the 
Christmas gathering to be sure ; for then the heirs 
and heiresses do not congregate so exclusively to- 
gether, nor do the untitled and the poor of the same 
blood fly for refuge to the society of their inferiors. 

The gentry of England stick together too in a way 
that we cannot help regarding as peculiarto their 
nation. It is not as the Scotch do, because they are 
all related to Adam or Eve; nor because of the 
inter-marriage of a‘remote ancestry, Tor they are 
oftener ashamed than proudof those who are connect- 
ed with them by the immediate sympathies of blood 
or ties of marriage ; nor is it as the Irish do—like 
muscles in the mud, the more desperately the more 
they are hoof-trodden; but chiefly, if not entirely, be- 
cause their fathers didso. They are so interwoven 
with each other, warp and woof, that you cannot 
withdraw a thread without injury to the whole fabric. 
They hold empires in partnership ; they send forth 
navies.and armies to the four quarters of the globe ; 
they eat, and drink, and sleep in partnership. They 
transfer their customers to each other by advertise- 
ment in a public newspaper, now under the name of 
constituents or voters or proxies, now under that of 
clients, or neighbors; and they bequeath—sometimes 
when they bequeath nothing else—their poor to a par- 
ticular friend, their poor domestics or poor relations ; 
and that too as freely as they would an estate, and 
with as perfect a certainty of their being accepted.— 
And why ? Because they are all in partnership. 
Most of their property if not all, isin the funds ; most 
of their feelings if not all, are invested in the great 
political enterprises of their country. 

It is among these, the third and fourth or middling 
classes of English society, that a sober American would 
try to visit, even though it should lie in his power to 
associate with the highest and proudest of the land; 
for it is among the middling classes that he would find 
the most virtue, the most learning, the most cordiali- 
ty, and the truest regard for the welfare of this coun- 





try as a part of the great British family of Empires; 


and it is among the middling classes,and among them 
only, that he would find those habits with which he is 
most familiar, and which would best bear to be trans- 
planted to America, It is there too that he will be 
most frequently reminded of the best peculiarities of 
the old English virtue, of the resolute courage and 
fearless public spirit which characterized our fathers, 
at the first settlement of our country ; as well as in 
that second settlement of it—the war of the Revolu- 
tion. It is there, and there only, that he is to hear a 
language altogether intelligible to him—the language 
of liberty—his mother tongue ; as far removed from 
the uproar of the uneducated British mob, who are 
bought and sold by the highest bidder, and literally 
advertised for sale in the newspapers,* as from the 
superb declamation of a Mirabeau. In thatclass, he 
would not be expected to throw away his money, to 
keep a mistress, nor to ride himself to death after 
hounds or horses; to gamble or fight, or play the fool 
at a boxing match, with a drab great coat and a 
slouched hat on in the dog days. A member of parlia- 
ment in Grosvenor square, a wealthy, public spirited 
and most influential man, whose heart reproaches him 
for living in great style, would be a lesson toa New 
York or Boston merchant with a tythe of his proper- 
ty ; so faras the furniture of his habitation, or the 
habitation itself, or the daily household expenses of 
the family were concerned. 

This much is true ; and yet you are not to look for 
the best people in the world, whatever Sir Francis 
Burdett may say, among those who are called the 
gentry of England—the rich landholders of that coun- 
try ; for little indeed do they appear to us to deserve 
the eulogy that he pronounced upon them, not long 
ago in parliament (he being not only of their number 
at the time, but actually at their head ; a fact that 
goes far to prove the truth of what we said about Eng- 
lish modesty) for we see them at issue and perpetually 
in array, against the great body of their countrymen, 
on the subject of the corn-laws, the daily bread—the 
very breath and being of the British empire. Among 
the best people in the world they certainly are. This 
we believe and this we are-willing to say, selfish 
though they are and short sighted as they are, in pay- 
ing the laborers and manufacturing poor of their 
country for their work, not in the shape of daily wa- 
ges (for that would keep alive the sturdy old English 
character of the poor, when they were proud and 
wilful, and above being paupers) but in thé combin- 
ed shape of charity, of wages and parish allowance ; 
charity doled out to day with a niggardly indifference 
to life, and to-morrow, with shameful prodigality ; 
of wages that are never paid when they are due, but 
either in advance, which pitiful as they are,make the 
laborer fee] that he is always at the beck and bid of a 
task master; mortgaged like a slave, sold for the fu- 
ture, and always working as we say here, fora dead 
horse; or in such a lump, after long privation, that the 


* Again and again have we met with advertisements, or 
hand bills, at the door of ashop in Fleet-street, London, 
signifying the price of a seat in parliament ; or encourag- 
ing applications for purchase in so many words, and usu- 





ally at so many thousand guineas. 
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manufacturer like the sailor, in the first ungoverna- 
ble joy of possession, forgets the labor of months, and 
throws away his property without ever appearing to 
know its worth. Had he been permitted to see it 
accumulate under his eye; to grow from week to week 
(not from hour to hour, nor from day to day—for 
men are wasteful of pennies, who, if they had crowns 
would keep them); were he permitted to know and 
fee} that what he had before him was the natural and 
certain reward of honest industry,- he would be too 
proud to throw it away, too careful to waste it. He 
would look at his wife or child, and remembering the 
future, provide for both, so far as he could—though 
it were Only with bread and water. 
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PROTECTING DUTIES. 
Report or tHE Commitree on CoMMERCE AND 
Manoractores rn Coneress. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that our Man- 

ufacturing interest, or in other words, our Northern 
or New-England interest is getting too powerful for 
the truth. Encouragement our Manufactures de- 
serve ; encouragemont we are willing to offer them. 
But how ?—in the shape of a tax which shall operate 
upon the whole community, and most severely upon 
those who cannot participate in the advantages of 
our Manufacturing prosperity ? in other words, by 
atax which must fall with great severity upon our 
brethren of the south ? No—we are not; or not, if 
such a course may be avoided, But may it be avoid- 
ed ? We think it may. Whatif we offer bounties 
for the best qualities, or kinds of cloth, or other arti- 
cles of manufacture ; bounties payable to those who 
produce a certain quantity ?—and pay those boun- 
ties not altogether out of the national treasury, but 
chiefly or in part, out of the treasury of the States 
which are expected to profit by the establishment of 
manufactures ? If what our manufacturing interest 
now say and have said for years, be true, they would 
require even this aid but for a little time ; they would 
soon be able to out-manufacture the British, or at any 
rate to undersell them in our own markets, They 
do so in their particular sorts of strong and substan- 
tial cottons—the healthiest and best workmanship we 
know of—and why should they not do as much with 
woollens, or linens, or by and by with silks ? At any 
rate, whenever they have a climate, and a soil, and a 
disposition for these rarities, they being to have the 
chief advantage from the manufacture, they ought to 
pay the cost, or the chief part of the cost of establish- 
ing the manufacture. 

The advantage of a bounty over a tax in the shape 

of a protecting duty, is, that by the former, nobody 
would be encouraged to embark his capital, or to 
divert it from other channels, but those who hada 
fair prospect of being able to get the bounty.—Capi- 
talists who would have the best means of informa- 
tion within their reach, and who could better afford 
the risk of the experiment, and capitalists only,would 
enter for the plate. And this is what we need in our 
country ; nota multitude of small workshops, where, 
as among the Irish cutlers, every man works for him- 
self, and therefore loses all the advantage to be hoped 
from a division of labour, as well as from steam power 
and often water power; but a few large and safe man- 
ufactories which may be depended upon for supplying 
the country in a season of war.—They should be the 
treasuries, or granaries, or magazines of an empire ; 
not the toyshops of a village. 





what we have mentioned, is this—their ¢conomy. If 
we promise to give a man outright ten thousand dol- 
lars for having produced ten thousand yards of cloth 
of a certain quality, or five thousand pair of blankets, 
we shall have in all probability hundreds of hundreds 
of yards of cloth and pairs of blankets manufactured 
in different parts of the country, for which no bounty 
would be claimed or expected, either on account of the 
quantity or quality. And so, the manufacture would 
be established without any cost either to the general 
or the state government. But how is it now ?—all 
these people, make whatever they may, be it ever so in- 
different in quality,or insignificant in quantity,are paid 
a bounty per yard ; a bounty too, which in the form 
of a tax,(or tariff) comes out of the distant consumer, 
who does not share in the wealth gained by the manu- 
facturing or favored community. We hold this to be 
unjust as well as impolitic; and a thing which the gen- 
eral government have no more right to do, than they 
have to establish roads or cut canals in a particular 
section of the country at the cost of the national treas- 
ury. Let them give bounties if they will ; for that may 
encourage the individua] States to look into their 
own capabilities and resources ; but let them beware 
of taxing the whole community for the advantage of 
a part, unless they desire to see the former encour- 
aged to their absolute ruin, and the latter alienated 
in sympathy, and separated forever in their political 
partnership. 

The committee “ consider it satisfactorily proved,’’ they 
say, ‘* that the capacity of this country to produce wool 
is only to be limited by the demand for the article ; that 
the manufactures they have examined are using much the 
largest share of the finer weols ; that the coarse wools of 
this country are little sought, because foreign wools of a 
coarser quality, and answering the same uses, are procur- 
ed at lower prices ; and that, in the assortment of the 
wools of this country, for the purposes of manufacture, a 
large share will fall within the low ranges, and will fairly 
supply the place of the coarse imported wools. And the 
committee will net: disguise the fact,’’ they say, ‘‘ that it 
has been their intention, in the bill they should report, to 
extend every protection, which the nature of the case 
would admit, to the grower of American wool. (1) 


To these and other remarks on the same subject, 
the following propositions succeed. 


* Ist. The manufacture of woollen goods in this coun- 
try, is, at this time, a business laboring under severe de- 
pressions, and attended with Joss more severe upon the 
finer qualities.”’ (2) 
“* 2d. That these depressions are owing, ina very great 
degree, to the excessive and irregular importations of for- 
eign woollen goods into our markets: thus causing a 
fluctuation in, and an uncertainty of price for those 
goods, more injurious to the American manufacturer than 
even the depression of price which these importations pro- 
duce. (3) 

8d. That the difference between the prices of wool, of 
the same quality, in this country and in England, is, at the 
present time, about fifty per cent. in favour of the lat- 
ter country.” (4) 

4th. That the cost of the raw wool in this country is 
about one-half of the cest of the fabric, when prepared 
for the market, as a general rule, applying to most kinds 
of cloths. 

5th. That, if the cost of the woel and the cost of the 
foreign materials used for dying, were the same in both 
countries, the process of manufacturing the wool into 
cloth, fitted for the market, can be performed as cheap 
in this country as it can in England. 

6th. That the present duty upon woollen goods does not 
furnish the desired protection, and that no reasonable du- 
ty can be effectual, unless it be a specific square yard, in- 
stead of'an ad valorem duty.”’ 


The committee also think that the testimony they 
have gathered, under the power to examine witnesses 
and send for persons and papers, which they have 
done it appears in a prodigious hurry—asking ques- 
tions, which they themselves acknowledge they did 
not understand the drift of, and taking of couyse 








a Se ee 
Our reason for giving bounties, over and above 


aT 
what anywhere else on earth would be called ex parte 
testimony, or testimony all on one side for the ground 
work of their bill— 


‘*Warrants them in the belief that,if the manufacture of 
blankets is encouraged in this country, they can be made 
here as cheap,an reference to the quality of the blanket, 
as they are now imported, and that, in this manufacture, 
a consumption may be found for large quantities of our 
native wool.” And they ‘ consider blankets an article 
so essentially necessary for the soldier, as to become an 
object of national policy, and a necessary for which we 
ought not to be dependant upon any foreign country.” 


After this, We come to a passage well worth the at- 
tention of our flax-growers. 


‘** The Committee cannot here refrain from directing the 
attention of the House te the testimony of a very intelli- 
gent manufacturer of flax, which will be foundto com 
a part of the evidence herewith reported. From the facts 
stated by him, it would seem that the alleged inferiority 
of the American hemp and flax, when compared with the 
foreign, arises, not from any inferiority of either of the 
materials as grown in this country, but fromnot pulling 
or harvesting the crops at the proper time, and from giv- 
ing them a dew, instead of a waterwet. The Commit- 
tee solicit particular attention to this part of the evidence 
they have taken, and hope it may attract the particular 
notice of the farmers of the country generally.”’ (5) 


And then to the following— 


‘** The next subject in order, though not second in im- 
portance to the agricultural interest of the country, which 
has occupied the attention of the committee, in the draft 
of the bill they now submit to the House, is that of a fur- 
ther protection to the domestig spirits distilled from 
grainin the United States. And here the Committee 
feel bound to inform the House, that it is not with any 
view to benefit the manufacturer of this description of ar- 
dent spirits, that they have at all entertained the subject. 
It is the interest, and solely the interest, of the farmer 
who grows the grain from which these spirits are distilled, 
which renders it a subject at all worthy of the considera- 
tion of Congress, as connected with the protection of the 
industry and substantial interests of the country. But, if 
the most extensive farming interests of these United 
States, the grain growing interests of almost every section 
of the country, are subjects of importance, then, surely, 
the protection of domestic spirits, distilled from grain, can- 
not be unimportant. For it is a fact, too well and too 
generally known to require a repetition by the Committee, 
that this manufacture has, for a number of years now last 
past, afforded almost the only market for the coarse 
grains in the interior of the country. These grains are 
of so bulky and so heavy a nature, compared with their 
present market values, that they will not bear transporta- 
tion beyond a very limited distance, even when water com- 
munication is afforded; and where this means of transpor- 
tation is not enjoyed, their ability to reach a market is 
restricted within extremely narrow limits. But did not 
even this insuperable difficulty exist, it is equally certain 
that our large market towns do not, and have not offered 
even a tolerable market for these grains in kind, for some 
years last past, nor do the Committee see that there is 
any prospect they will do so while our foreign relations 
remain asthey now are. But convert these grains into 
spirits, and a partial market 1s afforded, not profitable, 
it is true, to the enterprise of the farmer, but better 
than an entire loss. 

* 7 * * * = 

The Committee are aWare that the time has been when 
the whiskey of this country would have been a very unac- 
ceptable exchange for foreign spirits to the higher classes 
of consumers. But they do not believe that that objection 
can, at this time, be alleged. Such has been the ad- 
vance in skill and experience in the art of distilling spirits 
from grain, that the whiskey of this country has become 
a very palatable and a very fashionable, as it no doubt is 
the least injurious liquor. The Committee therefore can- 
not suppose that the comforts, or even the luxuries of our 
citizens, will be much restricted or materially affected by 
such an increase of duty upon foreign spirits as will reduce 
the quantity imported. (6) 


NOTES. 


(1) We are afraid our legislators on political economy 
are sadly deficient in a proper knowledge of the subject. 
We allow that, in certam things, we had better be sup- 
plied by our native manufacturers, at any price, then 
from abroad, at any price ; in soldiers for example—our 
militia cost more than mercenaries, forty times over ; in 





authors—and writers—for they are to the other militia of 























our country what our sailors, who go abroad, are to our 
household troops ; in the materials of war, powder, can- 
non, muskets, horses, and blankets ; for if we depend 
upon other people, whose workshops are on the other side 
of the world—three thousand miles off, we may chance 
to be cold before we are supplied, as we have been here- 
tofore.—It is also true that we have but few things to ex- 
change’ with foreigners ; that those few are heavy 
and bulky ; that of those few we already make more 
than we can use or sell, or give away—and that there- 
fore, we had better employ our spare time and spare 
capital in the manufacture of something or other, even 
though it may appear to co%t more than we could buy it 
for abroad; that some years ago, we exported no cotton— 
that alittle before,indigo was introduced by accident, and 
that in a word, most of our staples have grown to be what 
they are by the application of the same feeling, which is 
now at work in the shape of zeal for manufactures.—All 
this we admit ; but what we are afraid of is, that ourlaw- 
givers are going too fast and too far—mistaking the nat- 
ural ebbing and flowing of profit, for the signs of disease ; 
the phenomena of health for the diagnostics of infirmity ; 
the outcries of people who are ready to give up the ghost 
with affright, whenever they are not able to ascertain by 
a foot rule or a fifty six, that they have gained something 
in health or height, between breakfast and dinner—for a 
well grounded claim on the treasury of the United States, 
or what amounts to the same thing, on the whole body of 
the people of the United States. : 


(2) If the ‘*manufacture of woollen goods”’ is attended 
with loss after all the encouragement they have received; 
after millions and millions have been lavished upon them, 
in the shape of a taxation that operates upon the whole 
body of the people, upon everybody that wears cloth, or 
eats or drinks in our country, though not upon every body 
alike; for they suffer most who gain least by it, the peo- 
ple of the western country, and those of the south—it 
would appear to be high time, we should say, for begin- 
ning a new series of experiments; for taking up afresh the 
whole system of our tariff, with a view, not to its increase 
but dimmution. Where are we to stop ?—When are we 
to stop? if our manufacturers are even now so badly off as 
to lose money by their work-shops ? 


(3) How are we to provide against this fluctuation of 
price ? The thing is impossible so long as men overtrade 
on credit; and fail—when they can do nothing better ;— 
when they fail, their stocks must come to the ham- 
mer; and they, foreseeing this, provide for it in season, 
by sending their goods nearly as fast as they buy them,to 
be sold for whatever they may fetch. So long as our 
traders import each for himself, and without any knowl- 
edge, either of the quantity ofa given article required, 
or of the quantity imported by others, just so long shali 
we have this ebbing and flowing of prices ; nay, so long 
as we have a paper currency, that of itself would be 
enough, unless it were the currency of a national bank 
alone, to prodace the same fluctuation ; and they who 
hope to rectify it by a tariff, might as well hope to recti- 
fy the ebbing and flowing of the tides, by doubling the 
duty on imported noyeau. 


(4) Ifthis be true, and if the three following proposi- 
tions with regard to wool are true, and if it be also true, 
that blankets ‘* can be made here as cheap, in reference 
to the quality of the blanket’’ (we borrow the very lan- 
guage of the report, though we confess we do so, without 
understanding it ourselves) why then, our farmers ought 
to go to work and breed sheep as they do over sea, by the 
million ; and»their daughters ought to be kept busy 365 
days every year (bating sabbaths) in clearing the woul.— 
And why ? because they can do as readily as the British, 
and be paid “« fifty per cent.’? more for it. We would 
say double price, if we understood this part of the report 
either one way or the other. Mr. Mallary, the chairman 
of the committee, says, ‘‘that the difference between the 
prices of wool of the same quality in this country and in 
England, is, at the present time, about 50 per cent. in favor 
of the latter couniry.”"—By which he means to say—or 
he does not—that wool here is double the price it is 
there. We should like to know; because we have a pro- 
digious veneration for a lawgiver’s idea of per centage, 
and.we remember hearing Mr. Huskinson say once, and 
he was never set right by any body in the house, nor 
did any of the ne vspapers of England observe the error, 
thoug, it vas gravely reported in all, that some article he 
spoke of was one hund-ed per cent. cheaper than it used 
to be.—Ergo it must have been sold for nothing at the 
time he spoke.—But these great men are seldom able to 
see that a deduction of fifty per cent. from a given sum is 
equal to an addition of one hundred per cent. to half that 
sum. 
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(5) Here we have intelligence which we hope may be of 
use to our growers of flax ; who, like our growers of eve- 
rything else, and our makers of everything else, through- 
out our whole country, are exceedingly remiss in the ten 
thousand little decencies of manufacture. If they make 
cheese, or butter ; if they give us honey or cider, the 
probability is, that rather than bestow an occasional five 
minutes of extra trouble, or extra care and neatness upon 
it, they furnish us with the article insuch a shape that we 
are never satisfied with it—with ourselves, nor with them. 
For a little more time they would be better paid, five times 
over, than for any they ever spent in the production of 
the article, and yet they persist in their sluttishness. 


(6) This part of the subject deserves a chapter to itself. 
We have no time to treat it now—and yet we hardly know 
how to pass it over. Between five and six millions of 
gallons of foreign spirits appear to have been annually 
imported into this country for the last sixyears ; between 
eleven and fourteen millions of gallons of molasses for the 
same period, the greater part of which has been convert- 
ed into New-England rum, by our people “ of steady 
habits,’’ our ‘* moral and religious’’ people of New- 
England. How many millions of gallons of potato and 
rye whisky,and cider brandy,and Lage brandy, have been 
distilled at home during this period, the committee them- 
selves are notable to guess. If so, and we callit as much 
more, the probability is that the people of the United 
States have expended more money every year for the last 
aix years in spirituous liquors, than would be required to 
build up a city of the size of New-York. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
For the Yankee. 

Mr. Eprtror,—Although I fully appreciate your en- 
deavors to awaken the attention, enlighten the under- 
standing, and correct the taste of those, who either igno- 
rantly, or wilfully, are constantly abusing the ‘ king’s 
English,’’ and acknowledge, in general, the justness of 
your criticism touching these matters ; yet I cannot sub- 
scribe to the opinion expressed in your last paper, on the 
subject of forming the possessive case of such nouns as 
end ins, ss, &c. However culpable book publishers, or 
sign painters may be in other things, in writing the ex- 
amples given in the article I allude to ; viz. ** Willis’,”’ 
“* Niles’,’’ &c. ; they have, I believe, conformed to the 
usage of learned, and well-bred writers, as well as to the 
rules of Lindley Murray, whose work on the subject of 
English Grammar, must be considered high authority. 
In forming the possessive case of nouns ending in 3, ss, 
or ‘* ence,’ the last s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe (’) is retained*as the sign of the case. Now, 
considering, in such instances, the apostrophe the sign of 
the case, and not of elision, (for which we have the au- 
thority of Doctor Johnson) I do not conceive that any 
error can result from omitting the s, provided the apos- 
trophe (’) is retained ; therefore, I do not consider what 
you have offered in regard to this omission’s changing the 
orthography of the noun, well founded. A writer’s 
meaning cannot be mistaken in consequence of it, and 
the ease of pronunciation is thereby in many cases, great- 
ly promoted. 


If you require both the apostrophe and the s in eve- 
ry instance, you will give us such phrases, as the follow- 
ing, ‘** righteousness’s sake’’—*‘goodness’s sake,’’ &c.— 
pronounced righteousnesses sake—goodnesses sake ,— 
mstead of righteousness’ sake—goodness’ sake,—as 
they are commonly written, and pronounced, And in 
writing the plural number of nouns, ending in s, ss, 
§c. on the same principle, we shall form such phrases as 
—Eagles’s wings,—Teachers’s society—Merchants’s 
Row; pronounced Eagles’s wings—Teachers’s Society— 
Merchants’s Row, instead of Eagles’ wings—Teach- 
ers’ Society—Merchants’ Row. The latter form I be- 
lieve to be in strict accordance with the best authority 
onthe subject. But, notwithstanding I cannot agree 
with you in censuring the omission of the apostrophic s 
on the ground that it interferes with the orthography of 
the noun ; still I should recommend affixing it to the 
names you mentioned, and to all others with which it 
can be easily pronounced. There are, however, many 
nouns which do not seem to require the additional s, 
and, in connexion with which, it cannot be pronounced 
without pain, both to the speaker and hearer.—There- 
fore, you must either furnish us with a new rule, pointing 
out distinctly, in what instances the s must be omitted 
and in what written, or allow us to follow the old ont, 
which permits us to add only the apostrophe (if we 
choose so to do as the sign of the possessive case,) to all 
nouns ending in 8, ss, or ence,—consequently, to write 
Willis’ Poems—for Willis’s Poems, &c. 
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We publish the above, because it contains in itself 
a summary of all that can be said on the wrong side 
of the question, As for Lindley Murray, we regard 
him as a writer of no deserved authority ; he was a 
kind hearted man to be sure; but that was all, he 
was a poor grammarian.* The other writers alluded to 
—if they wrote as our correspondent supposes, de- 
serve the rebuke which, in the absence of clear proof, 
such as that contained in their autograph itself, we 
should award to the printer. 


We also say righteousness’ sake, and goodness’ 
sake, and Eagles’ wings, and Merchants’ Row, and 
teachers’ society, &c. &¢—And why? Because all 


these words have either no plural, or the singular is 
not formed with s. Righteousness and goodness have 
no plural ; if they had, or ifthey were proper names, 
we should put anothers toeach. We say humani- 
ties, giving a plural to humanity ; but if humanity 
were written humanitas, or humanitass, there would 
be no — To avoid the difficulty of pronuncia- 
tion, the general law would be violated, as in righ- 
teousness, and goodness—which have no plural, it 
may be, because of the difficulty of pronunciation; or 
as in words which are converted from adjectives to 
adverbs, for the sake of the sound—thus we say, he 
lived righteously and godly, to avoid saying righteous- 
ly-ly and godly-ly. But suppose a man to have the 
name of Geodness, and to keepa shop. Give hima 
partner of the same name however, make it plural, 
and you are obliged to say Goodness’ shop ; or Niles’ 
Register, if there be two in the firmof that name. 

In the other case, where the plural of the word is 
not formed by s, another principle is to be observed. 
For example: if there is but one Eagle, one Teacher, 
one Merchant, or one Nile, you say Eagle’s wing, 
Teachey’s society, Merchant’s row, or Nile’s Register; 
as if each were the name of a person, and you were to 
say, Eagle his wing, Teacher his society ; Merchant, 
his row, &c. &c. ut—if there are more than one 
Eagle, one Teacher, one Merchant, or one Nile, you 
form the plural in the usual way by adding the s, just 
as you would to the word apple ; and then to signify 
the possessive case, you add an apostrophe—thus; 
Eagles’ wings ; Teachers’ society ; Merchants row ; 
Niles’ Register. 

But now suppose the singular of each of these 
four words to be formed with ans,—You have imme- 
diate occasion for a new rule. Perhaps the better 
way will be to consider each as the name of an indi- 
vidual—Mr. Eagles, Mr. Teachers, Mr, Merchants, 
Mr. Niles. In this case, the sign of possession would 
be made by an abbreviation of iis j and they would 
stand thus in the singular: Eagles’s, Teachers’s, 
Merchants’s, Niles’s. 

We admit that these words are difficult to pro- 
nounce; and that difficulty of pronunciation, with re- 
gard to other words—not names—where a mistake is 
not likely to occur, as in the word righteousness, or 
goodness,or occuring where it is not likely to do mis- 
chief, would be a material objection to orthography. 
But here, in a case where two persons may be mistaken 
for one, or one for two; and where if you do not hap- 
pen to know the fact,or to have heard the name before, 
it would not be possible for you toknow whether the 
name was used in the singular or plural, we conceive 
that the sound should give way to the sense, and not 
the sense to the sound ; the difficulty of pronunciation 
to the truth of the case, and not the truth of the case 
to the difficulty of pranunciation. 

We have only to add, that our correspondent is in 
error, where he says that “‘ a writer’s meaning cannot 
be mistaken in consequence” of the orthography we 
complain of ; wesay, that a stranger would be neces- 
sarily in doubt ; and we dare to say moreover, that 
if a legal instrument were so ay it would be 
fatal to a partnership ; and might be interpreted in 
such a way as to discharge one that ought to be held, 
or to hold ne that ought to be discharged. 





*Yet, if we recollect rightly—but we have no time to 
refer to him, Lindley Murray himself is against our cor- 
respondent, and somewhat in our favor. 








Among men of genius that want of mutual esteem, 
usually attributed toenvy or jealousy, often originates 
in.a deficiency of analogous ideas, or sympathy, in the 
parties. On this principle several curious phenomena 
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in the history of genius may be explained,—D’ Israeli. 
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PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY, 

Weare obliged to our clever correspondent below, 
for his Review of the Reviewers ; and the more, as 
we ourselves were under a sort of pledge to give them 
a taste of the Yankee, and were beginning to be 
afraid another pair of Quarterlys might be launched 
before we should be able to throw away an hour up- 
on the last. One thing however he has omitted in 
dealing with these weighty and pompous gentlemen— 
he has not stripped their skins over their ears for pre- 
suming totalk about poetry. We have long owed 
them a grudge, and as we may never have so good an 
opportunity of serving them out, here goes !—We 
know of nothing more delightful than to be paid for 
avenging yourself; or to be regarded as a public be- 
nefactor for scourging fellows to the bone that have 
tried to cock up their noses at you. 

In the last Philadelphia Quarterly, or as they call 
it there (we should like to know why?) the American 
Quarterly ; a work of which a man who advertised 
himself in the title page of a book some years ago as 
an ** American gentleman” is editor, they give the 
following catalogue of American poets. 


“* As we approach nearer our own times, we are remind- 
ed of the talents, and premature death of Clifton, and 
quite recently, of the unfinished productions of Eastburn 
and Sands. Alston, whose merits asa painter are a just 
cause of pride to us, is himself no novice in the kindred art 
of verse ; Pierpont has treated sacred and national sub- 
jects with elegance and patriotic feelings; Paulding has 
spoken true words of the high career opened to the Amer- 
ican bard, and has himself furnished an honourable illus- 
tration of a part of his theory. Ewing deserves to be 
remembered for his Reflections on Solitude ; and quite 
recently, Brainard of Hartford, and-Sprague of Boston, 
and Whiting of Detroit,and Pinkney of Baltimore,and Mrs. 
Sigourney, before known for her poetic talent as Miss 


Huntley, have each made contributions of value to the 
literary stores of the country. The best are Percival, 
Bryant, Halleck, and Hillhouse. Their respective merits, 
we will not weigh against each other. Freneau is the 


only one among the departed, that can be compared with 
them.”’ 


Here we have the names of two or three people 
who never wrote a page of poetry in their lives, put it 
alltogether; twoor three more that nobody else ever 
heard of ; and a couple who are celebrated for writ- 
ing about as much poetry as you may see any day in 
a barber’s advertisement, or a. puff to a toy-shop; and 
this—while we, the author of Niagara, and Gotpav, 
and a volume or two of poetry which the public never 
heard of (nor ever shall, if we can help it) are not 
even alluded to! Who the deuce are Ewing and 
Pinkney, of Baltimore, and Brainard, of Hartford,* 
and Seracue of Boston, and Whiting of Detroit ? 
Are there so many celebrated persons of each name, 
that the birth places of these four must be put upon 
record with such emphasis ? 

Three out of the five we know nothing about ; and 
of the other two, one—Mr.Sprague, has written about 
as much poetry as a sober man should be able to say, 
at an hour’s notice over a pot of beer in a postscript 
to a diary ; and the other—Mr. Pinkney, has written 
a poem called Rupotrx (not Ranvowpn, that was 
a work of our own, which not only appeared at the 
same time, but was actually for sale in the same shop, 
whereby one laughable mistake if no more occurred 
in the family of the P’s.) a poem we say, because 
others have said so, called Rupotru; and three or 
four songs, which altogether, poem, songs and all, 
contain ata rough guess, we should say, somewhere 
between four and five new poetical ideas, two of 








* Yes—Brainard is a poet ; so our publisher says, and 
we believe him on seeing what we are astonished at—the 
proof ina North American Review. But how much poet- 
ry has he made ? About as much as we could make—in 
two pipes—if we smoked at all. 








which are borrowed,* and perhaps halfa page of 
harmonious versification at the outside. 

But why was Mr. Pinkney put among the poets of 
America ?—Because he had been reviewed in the 
North American. But why was he reviewed in the 
North American ? Because he had a particular friend 
in Thoff. Parsons, who had eaten of his fathex’s bread 
in Russia, and carried slops for him in Washington 
City ; and because he had another particular friend in 
the editor of the North American Review, who hap- 
pened to be acquainted with a fine girl, whose broth- 
er married Mr. P’s sister—these we take to be the true 
reasons why his poetry was reviewed in the North 
American Review—and reviewed in such a way as 
to make the North American Review a by-word for 
a while among the editors of London.t—To prove 
what we say, we refer the reader to the London Mag- 
azine above alluded to, in which he will find a paper 
—not by ourself, nor do we even know, or suspect 
who the writer was—where the North American 
is handled without mittens for this very review of 
Pinkney. Having to write Mr. Sparks about the 
time on other business, we took advantage of the op- 
portunity, to tell him that we were not the author, 
that we did not know the author of the article—(for 
we knew it would be attributed to us here, by the 
friends of Mr. P.) and that the paper was a reproach 
even to the North American Review ; a work sono- 
toriously partial with regard to the slip-slop either in 
prose or poetry of a few of its particular friends, and 
friend’s friends, that nobody ever puts any faith in its 
opinions about our native literature ; and most peo- 
ple regard it as in its dotage.—But we think other- 
wise. We would not say of the North American 
Review, that it ever was, or ever will be in its dotage; 
but this we will say, that if it continues to talk as it 
has talked for several years about the writers of A- 
merica, it will soon be upon its last legs. 

However, the Philadelphia Quarterly folks are 
rot alone. They do as others do by our inestimable 
works ; for although we have written about as much 








*One from Moore’s ‘Fry Not YET,’’ or some other 
song of his, where he alludes to the statue of Memnon; 
another from the ‘*‘ Lapy or THe Laxe,” a poem 
that appeared in this country some years ago, and was 
attributed to Sir Walter Scott; in which the author (quot- 
ed by Mrs. Hemans, in her verses to the memory ofa 
friend and relative) says, 

“ Some feelings are to mortals given, 
“ With less of earth in them than heaven. 
And Mr. Pinkney, the poet, of ‘‘ Baltimore,”’ says, 
* A form so fair, that like the air, 
“ *Twas less of earth than heaven. 


We quote from memory. The ‘“ over-burthened bee,”’ 
however, in the same song was admirable. We hope that 
was not borrowed too. 


tIt must be perfectly evident to anybody, that reads 
the review of Mr. Pinkney’s poetry, ‘* of Baltimore,’’ in 
the North American Review, ‘‘ of Boston,’’ that the au- 
thor of the review, and the author of the poetry, were in- 
timate friends, and in familiar correspondence with each 
other at the time of the concoction of the review ; for 
Mr. P. is in the habit of using a very learned, outlandish, 
and out-of-the-way phraseology, as anybody may see by 
referring to one of his songs, which we have rescued in 
our sirth number.—He speaks of arriving a place, for 
arriving at, and we dare say is ready to furtish an author- 
ity for the word to any future reviewer of that song for 
the North American.—Well, being in the habit we speak 
of, his reviewer comes to the scratch before the public, 
with a heap of authorities gathered about him like an en- 
trenchment ; authorities which no living man but the au- 
thor himself would ever have thought of, or remembered, 
or preserved ; nor the author himself, had he not been 
a literary coxcomb under age.— Ergo Mr. P. supplied the 
reviewer (Mr. Thoff Parsons, we dare say) with the au- 
thorities ; and Mr. Thoff Parsons licked them into shape 
for the North American, where, after they were ground 


over and smoothed out by Mr. Sparks, they took a form,,. 


which made the N. A. ridiculous to everybody that saw 
the paper. 
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(we were going to say, as all the rest of the writers of 
America together)—about as much however, asa 
waggon-load of prose, and we know not how much 
poetry; but more poetry and better poetry than all 
these people who are mentioned here—though we 
say it who should not say it—we are not even to be al- 
luded to,in such good society. While we were in Eng- 
land, a fellow in Boston, a Mr. Frost, had the impu- 
dence to send us out a book, entitled “ Tne First 
Crass Boox,” if we remember rightly, published by 
himself, and purporting to be made up for the use of 
schools from our American writers. We opened it 
of course with a flutter at the heart, fully expecting to 
find—at least every other page, alive and glowing 
with the gathered vivacity, beauty and strength of 
our immortal works—fragrant with the very otto of 
our brain. And yet, after all—would you believe it! 
not a word, not a single word, either in prose or poet- 
ry was there in the whole book which we had either 
aright to—or a disposition to lay claim to ;—nota 
single word to show that such a writer as ourself had 
lived (another might say flourished) in America—or 
any where else. 

Again. A youth of ourcountry, who happened to 
be in England while we were there, and who was 
jeft in pawn one night, by a particular friend of his 
for a glass of brandy, which both of them together 
had not eash enough to pay for, nor credit enough to 
get on tick—wrote a paper for the London Maga- 
zine, which we dare say was never paid for (in no 
other way can we account for its having appeared— 
and what strengthens the idea is, that the editor, who 
had fora long while depended altogether upon the 
contributions of people who did not know him, grew 
invisible about the same time, and shut up shop)—in 
which paper, the said gentleman, who was left in 
pawn at the tapofa public house, gave a full and 
particular account of every dramatic attempt ; every 
smothered farce and still-born tragedy, that was ever 
thought of in this country—except our own, our dear 
dear Orno.* Wel never forgive him—by gosh !— 
never. 

But the half is not told yet. We have a particular 
friend in America, a great admirer of ours,who,not ma- 
ny years ago, published a school book (another First 
Cass Book, for aught we know) and gave in it two 
or three pretty fair specimens of our poetry (a line 
or two of which he altered and improved—which 
is saying a good deal.) But, having to publish a 
work the other day, under the title of the Narron- 
at Reaper, his heart failed him ; we were under the 
ban of the literary brotherhood of America, and he 
published the work without borrowing a paragraph, 
not so much as a single paragraph out of all our works; 
though he had borrowed largely from the talk of a 
score of boys who had never thought an original 
thought in their lives, and must have caught their 
breaths when they saw their names in the Nationa 
Reaper.—But we'll be revenged; for we have an 
idea that leaving us out of a work of this kind isa 
good deal like that of leaving «ut the part of Ham- 
let—by particular desire—from une Tragedy of the 
Prince of Denmark. 


But we have not yet done. The worst part of the 
story is yet to be told. A naper at New-York—a 
very pretty paper,well printec, well pressed, and well 
worded—a paper called the New-York Mirror, has 








*By the by, as we have re-written Otho entirely,and as 
we hope to publish an edition hereafter, either to give 
away (or to sell—if we can) we should advise the critics 
to be merciful to the first edition, if it fall in their 
way. Purr. 
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just published a series of heads, which if it tell the 
truth were taken from a group of our North-Ameri- 
can Poets—the vilest collection of faces we ever met 
with or heard of, out of an anatomical museum, a 
grave yard, or a mad house*—and we are not among 
them. The Lord have mercy upon the publishers, 
painters and editors, if we ever catch them off their 
own dunghill! Another to be sure, with less sensibil- 
ity to popular fame than we have, might be reconcil- 
ed to the preceding mortifications, by this lucky over- 
sight—but we, we are ready to lang ourselves. . 

But we not half through yet. Among the rest of 
our sorrows—every one of which were enough to 
provoke a saint, is the following :—For full eight 
years we have been in the habit of hearing our poet- 
ry abused when attributed to ourself, and puffed sky 
high, when attributed to other people ; some of our 
best thoughts, and most original and magnificent 
imagery running the rounds of all the newspapers 
of the country, under the name of A, B, and C.—We 
shall bear it nolonger. And we take this opportuni- 
ty of saying so; and that our poachers and critics may 
know what they have to prepare for, we shall give 
them a sample of what we mean. Everybody has 
met with anOpve ro rae American Eacte, attri- 
buted toa young man of New-York, who was an as- 
sociate with Mr. Halleck (a fine fellow by the way, 
and a maker of true poetry—such as it is) in the pub- 
lication of the Croakers.—Now everybody has puffed 
that poem, and we harder than anybody else. And 
yet—yet—we are the father of that very poem—of 
every tolerable idea in it, except “ the milky bald- 
ric of the skies*—and the “‘ thunder-drum of heav- 
en.”—Reader—if you are not afraid of being charged 
with impiety, for meddling with the dead—look into 
our Battle of Niagara,—open at any page you like, 
and if you do not find the materials of that poem there, 
every idea—eagles and stars and rainbows !—(our 
motto by the way)—all the ore—then say that we are 
spoiling the grave instead of you. The truth is—to 
be quite serious, that we were the first, the very first 
to puff our American Eagle in good poetry (spite of 
the mischief that Benjamin Franklin would play with 
her courage and character) and that we did so, so 
frequently and at such length, and with so much of 
the power of true poetry, that half a score of subse- 
quent poets of our country have immortalized them- 
selves (in the newspapers and reviews) by letting 
off the fire-works they pilfered from us.—There now! 
our consciences are easy. Wehave done our duty, 
as we tell our mother, when she scolds us for playing 
the devil with everybody we get near, under pretence 
ofa regard for the public welfare. 

But enough—these reviewers and publishers—they 
mean to overlook us, or cough us down. The Rogues! 
—but we won’t be overlooked nor forgot, and we 
don’t mean to be coughed down—-so there. : 

We now give our correspondent’s paper, with our 
notes. 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW--- 
No. tv. Dec. 1827. 


This is a learned and interesting number of this popular 
work. Yet there are in it some things that deserve re- 
prehension—and as the people now a days are not willing 
to believe in infallibility—not the Pope’s infallibility, 
which Mr. Walsh bows to, s0 childishly(1)—but the in- 
fallibility of Reviewers—it may be well to begin to treat 


and talk to them a little in their own way. And who, 
forsooth, is there—better than ourselves—i this high lat- 
itude, to commence the business of questioning the av- 
thority and perhaps the reasoning sometimes, of these 
octavos, that would, in Irish phrase,** come over’’ the 
public every three moons. The North American—and 
that, too, must be dealt with by and by—and bear to be 
told, moreover, that it is a little too aristocratic at inter- 
vals, to gratify a waking and intelligent people—the 
North American has for a long season put on airs, and 
supported opinions that are not over sound, and withal 
takento itselfa style that has rendered it sometimes 
about as ridiculous as the themes of a Sophomore. The 
disposition to lord it, has been too frequently betrayed by 
this journal—and,we may as well say it at once, the pro- 
pensity to patronize and puff a few—a very few—of its 
own family, has in some instances given occasion for a 
smile at its paternal affection, and often excited some- 
thing more serious than censure ;—displeasure and dis- 
gust. But more of this hereafter. The Quarterly, mean- 
while, has'risen upon the path of the N. American like a 
strong man in armor—not to oppose its march, but to go 
forward ‘with it into the field of literature, and help fight 
the battle of letters, for our land. So far it is well. But 
the Quarterly also, has its defects ; so we think at least 
—and so we say. They who conduct it, and its friends— 
its bosom friends we mean—for we are its friends in 
the general sense—those persons may not concern them- 
selves that we utter this opinion ;—they may not see it 
written here,nor care for it, if they do.(2) So be it. They 
are not the persons we are solicitous, first, to convince. 
But what we say will reach the people—and through 
them it will reach the Journal—for that Journal is not 
so weak as to think itself above public opimon. If it 
does, its day will soon be over, and we will be among the 
first and firmest to overthrow—or try to overthrow, its 
dynasty. It must not be said in this country, that a few 
are to reign in literature, or in politics. The government 
that we must be content to yield to here, must be essen- 
tially the government of universal opinion—and that in 
letters, we repeat, as well asin polity. The idea must 
not be imbibed in this country—Journalists must not in- 
culcate it—that the community is to be bound to implicit 
faith in the literary dicta of a few minds that come forth, 
nobody knows how, to pres:de over imposing periodicals 
and voluminous Reviews ; that instead of judging, the 
people are tobe judged for; and that the decision of 
Journalists of however high place or character, is ever 
to be a decision from which there isno appeal. Such 
doctrine as this we deny—unequivocally and unreserved- 
ly deny—and more than that, we abhor it. It is the doc- 
trine of literary monarchy—of despotism—and not the 
doctrine for an inquiring and reading people. 

It is necessary then, where there is any advantage 
taken of the place it hulds, by a widely circulating jour- 
nal, to judge with feelings of harshness, and to speak in 
the language of prejudice or critical bitterness, on the one 
hand—or on the other, to lavish praise without con- 
science, and compliment without mercy ; and that too, in 
both cases, where there is no urgent reason for either— 
it is certainly necessary and proper that we should say 
boldly, what we think about it—and let the people see 
that they are played with—and that injustice, of the 
worst character, is going on around them. This advant- 
age that we speak of, has frequently been improved to 
the utmost by the N. American aforesaid—and now this 
Quarterly—altera spes Roma, is treading in its foot- 
sieps—fooisteps now beset with blood, and now with 
flowers, and sweet-scented rose-leaves. 

But we leave these general remarks, for the present. 
Others may be made hereafter, if necessary. What we 
have said, however, is said in the kindest spirit imagina- 
ble—we only wish our Journalists to remember that the 
people—if we can help it—are not to be stufied like spoil- 
ed children, nor to be ridden like asses—and that they 
themselves are only the servants of the public, and must 
rest content, if they will go into office, to drudge honor- 
ably and honestly for their constituents. _ Let our Quar- 
terlies and our North American keep this little piece of 
common sense in view, and they may go on and thrive— 
they and their editors too—and remain, though not rich, 
yet respectable, to the end of the Republic. 

We now proceed to what we intended at first—to no- 
tice the articles in the number of the Journal before us. 





these Journals with something of an independent manner, 





* These faces were made for the Mirror—so says the editor; and we believe 
him, for they were never made before a mirror, unless it was warped, crooked 
or convex—any body might swear, and yet, most of the originals are passable 
men—if what we know, and what we hear is true. ‘ 

(1 )We ave afraid ovr correspondent is wrong here—we don’t helieve Mr. 
Walsh weak enough to how to the Pope's infallihility any more than we do ; 
nor wicked enough to pretend to believe (in this particular thing) what he is 
not weak enough to believe. —Ed. 


The first is a review of Wolf’s Prolegomena, in which 
occasion is again taken to enter into the tried subject of 
|the Homeric Poems. A vast deal of learning has been 
‘expended on this topic from time to time, and we are 


| about as much in the dark as we were before Perraulf‘and 

| Bentley, and Woods, and Wolfius said a word about it. 

(2) We doubt both of these things. We helieve that our Quarterly geatry wil! 

joa only see what is said of them in the Yankee, but care for ittoo, before we 
have done with them.—Ed. 





We agree however with the reviewer, that Mr. E 
verett’s Synopsis is very able, upon this question—au.d 
can attest to the same, well remembering the privilege 
we bad of attending his lectures on Greek Literature, in 
ou: University days. Yet, for the sake of satisfaction to 
scholars,we wish there was more light on this subject—or 
more of a chance for it.(3) Wolf, it seems, did not re- 
main uncontradicted. His idea was, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were not Homer’s work alone; but a parcel of 
thapsodies composed at different intervals by different 
persons, and afterwards brought into the form in which 
we now see them. In 1801, Leonhard Hug opposed this 
doctrine and attempted to show an earlier use of writing 
than Wolf is willing to admit. He supports himsel/, 
among the rest, upon the authority of Alan, who says 
that a copy of Homer’s Poems was brought from Ionia 
to Greece by Lycurgus ; for according to Alian, the an- 
cients were accustomed to sing their odes in parts—such 
as the Cave of Circe, the death of the Suitors, the Bat- 
tle of the Ships, &c.—and from these the Odyssey and 
liiad were composed—which statement, on the whole. 
is considered singular enough. 

But we must proceed. The second article is headed 
**Mexico.”” The reviewer has given a broad and lucid 
account of the political and social state of that country(4) 
—and fromthe whole picture, we are disposed to think 
the land not such an Eldorado as it was supposed to be 
in the golden and glad days of Cortes and Pizarro. The 
state of the native Indian is indeed melancholy there ; 
but the reviewer should have thought more of the iron 
foot of his own country trampling on the Red men, as it 
has for centuries, before he talked of the Mexican Indian. 
The cases in the upshot, ae not ‘* entirely diflerent’’ ; 
and that he is not “ apt to indulge in that strain of senti- 
ment employed by many we'!l meaning individuals when 
deploring the rapid diminution of the aborigines of our 
own’’ soil, is a matter rather to be ashamed of, then to 
boast of.(5) His observations on the Mining Company 
attempts in this country, are full of justice and power. 
South Sea and Mississippi schemes we abjure—and we 
oe: every Mexican Law, ‘* confusion worse confound- 
e Rij 

“ The next is an interesting article upon Barnardin de St. 

Pierre—who, by the way, seems to have been an adven- 
turer in almost every sense of the word. We have here- 
tofore been accustomed to think of him simply as the 
author of Paul and Virginia, and were therefore some- 
thing surprized to find him the politician and visionary 
here disclosed to us. His idea of colonizing a portion of 
Russia under her enthusiastic auspices, reminds us of our 
contemporary Owen, and his New Harmony. The re- 
viewer has given us a lively account of the career of the 
man however, and has no doubt told the public many 
new things about him, . He is rather facetious, moreover, 
upon poor Mr. Martin, the biographer, and as the word 
goes, cuts him up decidedly.(6) 

The remarks upon the Personal Narrative of the Hon. 
Frederick Fitzgerald De Roos, Lieut. &c. are capital. 
Yet euch pitiful fellows scarcely deserve even critical im- 
molation upon such good paper as the Quarierly is drest 
in. It hasall along seemed to us the most mistaken thing 
in the world, to treat the narratives of English travellers 
among us, with anything but a hearty_lavgh ; or an oc- 
casional republication. To be irritated by them is quite 
unworthy of grave republicans ;—good satire is wasted 
on them ;—and their authors are too far down for any 
Billingsgate of ours to reach them with much comfort to 
ourselves. We can read-y pity the poor fellows; and by 
and by may learn ‘o place them at a side table, or tosend 
them to the kitchen, with all their letters of introduction, 
ifthey should happen to bear any, which they seldom 
do. But then our navy must grow, as long as Congress 
will continue to ‘provide for that gradual increase—and 
we don’t know how we can help the fact that we have a 
country wonderfully extensiveand wonderfully busy, and 
some lakes that shall be nameless—big enough by the 
way to drown the United Kingdom, or mayhap the Hon. 


(3) We wish they'd hold their tongnes about it. What business have we with 
the authorship of poet:y which appeared nobody knows how long ago? A pretty 
joke to be sure. that unde: an idea of encouraging native bitercture,the American 

eople are to be bamboozled into paying tex or twelve thousand dollars a year to 
Soe who wrote 2 parcel of stuff in poetry.five thousand years 2go—inore or less 
Hadn’t we better establish a professorship at once ; and employ a pack of lite vary 
gossips and idlers to findout who wrote Gil Blas, who wrote Homer, and who 
built the pyromids ? 

(4) Of which, by the way, the most laughably erroneous ideas are entertained 
in this country; ideas that we hope to have an opportunity—one day or unother— 


b 


of exposi: g to the world. At present, our Editors, and therefore the public, and 
their statesmen and lawgivers, know just about as much of the social habits of the 
ether people of Noth and South America, as they ought to know of the inhub- 
itants of the doy star. 

(5) On this head we have something to say hereafter, in reply to the published 
notions, not reasons, but notions of Mr. Everett 

(8) We have noé read this article; but our notion of Be: na: din‘de St. Picrre 's, 
that he was one of the most selfish and abominable hypoc: ites that e: er walked 
the earth, not excepting Rousseau and the author of the Genius of Christianity— 


the viscount Chateaubriaad—the French Munchausen,—EKd, 
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Frederick Fitzgerald de Roos himself—without overflow- 
ing the shores, 

The reviewer’s observations upon Andre, we are not 
inclined to favor It is well to be just indeed—-so it is, to 
be generous. We persist in calling that officer *‘ unfortu- 
nate,’’though we are not so sure that he might not as well 
have been shot as hung. We think it doubtful whether 
he would have survived a volley. The Quarterly we 
hope will never destroy the feeling about Major Andre, 
that was generated among the American officers on the 
day of his death, and which now throws an interest round 
his story.(7) 

The next is an article upon the Gastronomy of the 
Romans—or the eatables and drinkables of that formida- 
ble people. This is an excellent article for dyspeptics— 





|like this of Mr. P’s—and often better ; and Mr. Willis of 
Boston has distanced him completely, . So this latter 
named gentleman has, in many other kinds of verse. 
This is but justice. Secondly, we say, that we are rend- 
ering ourselves and our poets spoilt children by this eter- 
nal patting of their heads before the public ; and more- 
over it is a fact, that our reviewers are endeavoring to 
cheat the public into the notion that Messrs. Percival 
and Bryant are in good sooth, the high priests of poetry 
among us. Now we accord them highhonor, They are 
fine poets—true poets in the truest sense of the word. 
More than that they are not; and tho’ we love poetry as 
we do our lives, why we should be compelled to read with 
it, such fulsome stuff as is here set down, is a thing which 
we may be allowed, we hope, to question. Mr, P. has 


and tho’ the author has evidently endeavored to show off| delighted us ; sometimes he has been wonderful—but we 


his antiquarian lore—collected probably at a tremendous 
expence of time and health—yet he has contrived to be 
quite gay sometimes on this subject of venterology—if we 
may use anew word, Yet we question the utility of 
loading a book with antiquities of digestion and the stom- 
ach ; when it is more than probable that men of old mas- 
ticated as much as they do now, and that the gastrick 
juices did no more than modern duty, even in the eternal 
city. The stories of the Roman feasts however, as well 
those of Edward IV. of England, it must be admitted, 
put to shame all 4th of July banquets and Jackson dinners 
that we ever heard of—while, as to the Reviewer’s re- 
marks about the Garam, “‘ a celebrated sauce of antiqui- 
ty’? of which two gallons cost 35 dollars, we can tell 
him—as for the matter of expence—that, tho’ no Ro- 
mans, there are certain Boston epicures, who annually 
give a check of 35 dollars for a single salmon of our own 
Kennebec.(8) We have little respect for the stomachs of 
the Cwsars, and only wonder how they got through their 
courses. We must refer it all to the Gymnasium. 

The sixth, is an article upon Chauteaubriand and his 
works. The review is interesting and quite respectable. 
The subject of it reminds us, at times, strongly of St. 
Picrre—and then gathers about him the same kind of in- 
terest, in a literary and political way, that we have seen 
surrounding the author of Paul and Virginia. The re- 
viewer’s remarks upon the Atala,are certainly good—and 
we would here be bold enough to say, that since that 
work, there has been no Indian story half so excellent— 
in fact none worth preservation—Mr. Cooper to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, who, by the way, has written the 
direst nonsense in the world, about our Red brethren. 
An Indian Chief talking like Dr. Johnson !—and an In- 
dian girl wearing mantles! This is worse than Tadeus- 
kund.(9) 

The next is a review of Mr. Percival’s Clio—and head- 
ed “* Early American Poetry.”’ Let a lawyer trace the 
connexion. This article—the first ten pages of it, at 
least, we denounce heartily. Here is another attempt 
at plastering. The N. American, we thought had done 
enough in this way—and the old tune of Percival, Bry- 
ant and perfection, had been rung in our ears long enough, 
we had supposed, to leave any further increase of dis- 
gust impossible, and long enough, too, to make these 
gentlemen—the two first named, we mean, sick of them- 
selves, and quite ashamed of their trumpeters. Now 
there are two things which we set down, emphatically 
and without fear or favor. First, that Mr. Percival’s 
poetry, or, to use the language of this laudator, ‘* the 
general character of Mr. Percival’s poetry’’ is not ‘* pe- 
culiar.”’ It is no other and no better poetry, the blank 
verse especially—than any common mind may discount 
by the bale, and for months togéther. There is a mis- 
take about this ; and the American people must not be- 
gin to think they have a Shakspeare, because they have 
one among them who can spin hexameters in the way 
Mr. Percival does. It is the veriest nonsense in the 
world, Young Longfellow here has written poetry much 





(7) Iu the revolutionary war we lost ajbrave fellow, who showed more cour- 
age than Andie did; for he had less to tempt him, with no eye to nity, no hand 
to s ave, nobody to tell the story of his courage or death. Yet he ts forgotten— 
Why ?—partly because he was an American ; partly because he did not wear a 
gold epaulet, and partly because his name was Nathan. We allude to captain 
Nathan Hale, who volunteered to go to New York, while that city was in the 
hands of the British. He was taken for a spy, and hung for a spy—leaving such 


an impression upon General How, that he cried out, awestruck by his behaviour, 
that he wouldn't have the damed rebels know how he died for the world! Yet 
Hale is forgotten—we have no poems to him, no tablets,no record on the pages of 
our national history—nothing in fact but one or two accidental brief references in 
books that are never read now. 

(8) And we can tell him of a sauce which their late mayesties of the Sandwich 
isles used to eat by the gallon at London. Their majesties one day having had 
some lobster sauce, though not a belly-full as they said, gave directions to have 
a served up, not in our sauce boats but in tureeas. They were indulged ; and 
when it appeared, they fouk it as we do soup. “Her majesty kicked off her shoes, 
pulled the tureen up to her, and ladled it out into her majesty’s mouth at more 


than 40 dollars a gallon. 


(4) This writer never read Brother Jonathan we cuess—never read our Bald 


Eazie ; if he Lad,we flattcs ourselves he would give us the credit of having paint- 
ed the only true portrait of the native Yankee,and the native red man of Ameri- 
ca.--Ed. 


should be sorry to believe that he is every thing the jour- 
nals—some journals would make him out tobe. His 
blank verse is often very unmusical,and manufactured al- 
together in spite of the poetical canons. 

If the following is not enough to surfeit our readers and 
kill poor Mr. P.—then we are aghast at the public appe- 
tite ; or rather at the strength of the public stomach ; 
and are willing to allow the poet is already immortal. 
We quote but one stanza. The two others are like it. 

“ My place is in the quiet vale 

The chosen haunt of simple thought 
I seek not fortune’s flattering gale 

I hetter Jove the peaceful lot. 

Now comes the reviewer—** We read this little piece, 
so remarkable for its simplicity, with perfect astonish- 
ment.’? There—there—buy the Quarterly Review—and 
pray for Mr. P.? We do most heartily 
| Art. viii. is entitled ‘* Egyptian Chronology.’’? No 
doubt it is quite learned—but it is a dark country-—that 
|Egypt—and the whole article a dark aflair. So we dis- 
| muss it. 
| Art. ix. is headed «‘ Weights and Measures”’—all we 
| ean say is—see Jefferson and Adams. 
| The x. and last article is a review of Carter’s letters 

from Europe. Now tho’ Mr. Carter was for a long time 
| a townsman of our own, and is to this day a gentleman of 
as much literary tact and taste,to say the least, as his 
| reviewer—& tho’ it might be with some folks; yet with us 
\it is no reason for saying what we do here. This ar- 
ticle then, is in many respects, a disgrace to the book— 
jto the Journal. It betrays great littleness in Mr. Walsh. 
Mr. Carter, we take it, is no catholic; and because he is 
not, and is not willing to own that he kissed the Pope’s 
| toe,—which is no more like a ‘* bank of violets,’’ we ap- 
prehend, than any other toe ; and because Mr. C. did 
not think it perfectly proper to make an Ape of himself 
in a court dress, Mr. Walsh has therefore discovered 
that his book is quite ‘* not the thing’’—and a sentimen- 
tal compound that current bills should not be exchanged 
for. Indeed there js an ungenerous, peevish vein running 
through all this article, that renders the criticism despi- 
cable and the critic—we will not say what. Verbal 
criticism is bad enough for a manof any soul—but to 
make his review the channel of invidious feelings and 
petty snarling complaints about some of the best, because 
some of the simplest, emotions of our nature ; and withal 
to fret about a man’s religious notions, thrown out in the 
way Mr. Carter has thrown out his, are matters too far 
beneath a grown reviewer ; and the person who is guilty 
of them is certainly too far beneath us on such occasion 
for further notice. 








EPIC POETRY. 


We hope our correspondent below will be more 
brief another time ; for though we should like his pa- 
per, it may not always be in our power to give it room. 
Let us add moreover that we do not subscribe to ‘all he 
teaches here ; but then as we do not wish other peo- 
ple to think as we do, unless they are convinced by us 
after hearing the other side, we publish this now, 
and leave our notions of the subject for a future day. 

The opinion of antiquity respecting works of genius, 
when confirmed byjsucceeding ages, is seldom incorrect. 
The merit of classical literature is now firmly established. 
The judgment that has been passed on the ancient writ- 
ings, sanctioned as it is by the unanimous voice of after 
times, leaves little room for cavil or dispute. And it re- 
mains therefore only for the moderns to select and imitate 
their beauties, and to guard against their errors and im- 
perfections. 

The principal pleasure which we receive from the pe- 
rusal of ancient poetry, is derived from representations of 
the simplicity of ancient manners when contrasted with 
our own ;—~for however the human mind may be pervert- 








ed by the influence of artificial refinement; it ever retains 
a relish for the beauties of nature, and receives delight iz 
proportion to the vividness and accuracy of the descri 
tion. We need not wonder then at the celebrity of the 
great fathers of poetry, or that their praises have been 
continually heard. Even under all the disadvantages re- 
sulting from a change of situation and of manners, their 
writings have charms which few can resist, and which 
confer a kind of sacredness on every object connected with 
them. For whose enthusiasm would not kindle as he wan- 
dered over the desolate spot where Troy once stood, or 
paused amidthe ruined porticos of Athens, leaned upon 
a tomb of Virgil, and was shaded by the laurel at his 
side. 

The pleasure to be derived from the study of ancient 
poetry, should by no means be the principal object of the 
student’s pursuit. The scholar who would read the writ- 
ings of antiquity solely with a view to the pleasure he 
might enjoy from the story or the style, would be like the 
statuary who would gaze upon the masterpieces of Phidias, 
or the Belvidere, only to discover the beauty of their coun- 
tenances, or to admire the polish of the marble. He should 
not then confine his regard to the transient qualifications 
of the moment, but it should be extended to more impor- 
tant objects. He should search out and compare the in- 
fluence on virtue and morality, even though he may 
sometimes be subject to the charge of presumption ; for 
their general excellence has almost consecrated their im- 
perfections. 

The extreme facility with which mankind adopt the 
sentiments, and imitate the conduct of those in whom 
their passions are interested, is an object of universal ex- 
perience. According to the theory of Bossu the French 
writer, the Epic Poet first selects some important maxim 
of morality, and then fashions his plot,and creates his char- 
acter only to make it more evident and interesting ; and 
from the poetical hero we are to derive the most impres- 
sive and influential sentiments of virtue. It must ever 
have an unfavourable efiect on morality therefore, for a 
writer to delineate characters of imperfect virtue, and at 
the same time to render them highly interesting. The 
vices of such a person would remain unnoticed in the in- 
terest which he excites ; and his imperfections, blended 
with virtues in his general character,would be easily imi- 
tated as long as its influence on the feelings continued. 

The difierent moral tendency of any writings must be 
principally sought in the religious sentiments they incul- 
cate, and the modes of religious conduct which are there 
represented, The purity of any system of faith and wor- 
ship must in some degree vary with the progress of refine- 
ment. The ideas of mankind in the early ages, respecting 
religious belief, must have been confused and indistinct, 
and shrouded much in the barbarity of the times. In the 
gradual progress of the human mind, its notions would 
become more simple and definite, and its sentiments more 
refined and perfect. We need not wonder then at the im- 
perfections of Homer’s Gods, as hissystem was that deriv- 
ed originally from the Egyptians, and transferred to the 
poems of Orpheus, which in ancient days were considered 
as containing the whole of the popular theology. It 
was the complaint of Plato and Cicero that Homer has 
attributed to the gods all the imperfections of human na- 
ture ; and indeed it is too evident that their conduct is 
remarkable for little else than continued profligacy and 
licentiousness. In their nature they are said to have the 
attributes of perfect wisdom, justite and goodness ; but 
they no sooner begin to act, than their perfections appear 
to leave them, and nothing to remain but weakness and 
depravity. The same passions that influence frail man on 
earth, are seento govern also the immortal inhabitants of 
heaven, and the battles of the gods on Olympus are as 
frequent, and as virulent as those of the heroes on the 
plains of Troy. The gods of the Mantuan poet are rep- 
resented as they were regarded in his own days, when 
by the splendid progress of refinement in the Augustan 
age, much of the absurdity with which superstition had 
encumbered them was removed. 

But notwithstanding the imperfections of the objects te 
which their worship was directed, it goes far to establish 
the morality of the ancient Poets, that great stress is 
laid on the duties of obedience and worship. No just 
prayer passes without notice ;—at every meal libations 
are made ;—and in every enterprise, either the gods are 
to be appeased by offerings, or the sacrifices are slain and 
the pwan is chanted for success. 

A belief of a future state of reward and punishment, 
when connected with human mortality, must ever have a 
powerful influence on the moral character of mankind. 
It is in vain in the present state of nature to seek any 
strict virtue in man, resulting solely from a conviction of 
rectitude, unless attended with a belief of some future 
retribution.—T he idea also, that he is frail,and constantly 
subject to inisfortune, would teach him to regard not the 
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present life only, but to rest his hopes on something which 
extends, beyond it ; to fix his desires rather on that happi- 
ness which his present character would fit him to enjoy in 
a future existence. 

In the ancient writings the belief of a future state is 
evidenced by the common rites of interment, performed 
on the supposition that the dead existed in another state, 
and were sensible of the honors paid to them ;—and is 
more strongly enforced by the frequent appearance of 
the spirits of the departed. Descriptions of the regions 
of the blest are of frequent occurrence; and a future state 
is represented in all its circumstances according to the 
purest system of ancient philosophy, and described in 
‘« characters that breathe and words that burn.”’ 

There is a striking coincidence between the ideas of the 
ancients respecting a future punishment, and the declara- 
tions of the sacred scriptures. The wicked both in inten- 
tion and action, were condemned to a punishment, pro- 
portionate indeed to their crimes, but endless in its dura- 
tion, while the holy priests, the sacred poets, and all the 
friends of the world and ‘fathers of mankind’? were 
placed in the fields of Elysium, ainid scenes of joy and con- 
tinual happiness. 

It is much insisted on by the opposers of classical liter- 
ature that the spirit of epic Poetry is extremely different 
from that which a christian ought to possess, and would 
therefore be highly injurious. The observation might 
have great weight, were not the manners now prevalent 
sv opposite to those which are there described. The m- 
fluence of epic Poetry might have been injurious amid the 
darkness of the feudal times ; but in the present state of 
society, enlightened as it is, we might as well expect to 
see a new system of chivalry arising from the ashes of 
the past, and the scholar who had been delighted with 
the fables of knighthood, sheathing himself in armour and 
governed by all the infatuation of errantry which spirited 
the knight of La Mancha. 

Injurious effects resulting from classical studies should be 
referred to those authors who exhibit vice under the de- 
lusive form of festivity and pleasure. Arguments of this 
kind might be brought with justice against the voluptuous 
writings of Anacreon or Horace, of Ovid or Terence, but 
cannot apply to the general character of epic Poetry.— 
On the contrary, seeing virtue there enforced in the pur- 
est manner in which the refinement of the times would 
permit, the attentive student would turn his thoughts to 
the inore perfect system of his own days. The systems 
of Paganism have vanished like the morning’ cloud, and 
left no trace of their existence except in the dreams of 
the poet, or the traditions of the Historian; but if, in the 
time of their prevalence, the services of religion were 
enforced and obeyed, notwithstanding their general ab- 
surdity, it would appear the more rational that the duties 
of our religion should be regarded with reverence. 

The most beneficial influence of epic poetry on chris- 
tianity might be derived from considering the infinite dif- 
ference between the Heathen mythology, and the purity 
and perfection of our holy faith. Let the student who 
would awaken his gratitude and kindle his devotion, but 
think of the difference between the most correct notions 
of the objects of Pagan worship, and the most feeble and 
inadequate ideas which can be formed of that Being to 
whom we can look as to ‘‘ our Father in Heaven.’’—Let 
him contrast the Elysian fields with the heaven promised 
by the gospel. Let him compare the whole cold and 
comfortless creed of the Heathen, which had hardly pow- 
er sufficient to guard its follower through this life, and 
could extend for him little hope to the future, with the 
benign spirit of the Christian faith ; which like a guardi- 
an angel, conducts the believer safe through life ; sup- 
porting him in all his trials, consoling him in all his sor- 
rows, and adding to all his joys: which brings him to 
the grave in peace, which leaves him not at death ; rises 
with him at the resurrection, preserves him unhurt amid 
the ruins of dissolving nature ; and presents him a pure 
and perfect Spirit at the throne of God. 

A. 

P. S. Perhaps the old fashioned tenor of this paper may 
render its admission to the columns of the Yankee some- 
thing of a doubtful matter, particularly as the editor has 
expressed his utter abhorence of the department of poet- 
ry. Should such be the case; I beg it may be blazoned 
on the shield of the ** Dream,’’ which would be quarter- 
ed thus: or, under @ bar sable, two papers argent, sable- 
and checky for the names of 8. E. D. and A. 








Every man of genius has a manner of his own ; a 
mode of thinking and a habit of style ; and usually 
decides on _a work as it approximates or varies from 
his own. When one great author depreciates anoth- 


er it has often no worse source than his own taste.— 
D’ Israeli. 





YANKEE—Review or Lepyarn’s Lire. 

‘«In every page we find more or less valuable confir- 
mation of the theory upheld by Lawrence in his Natural 
History of man ; by Dr. Godman,’’ &c. &c.—** that the 
varieties of the human family have all been produced by 
varieties of climate, food, &c. &c. &c.”” 

Mr. Epitor.—If you read every book as faithfully as 

ou seem to have read Lawrence, one could hardly wish 
Lis enemy a worse fate than that he might write a book 
to be reviewed by you. I have read Lawrence through 
some three or four times; and for two or three years past 
have been constantly in the habit of referring to him, but 
really, the fact that this celebrated writer considers the 
varieties of the human race as produced by climate, food, 
&e. is altogether new. On the contrary, 40 closely prin- 
ted pages in the American edition is taken up in refuting 
this theory—and in such a manner that its warmest friend 
will never venture to bring it forward again. ‘ 

If, too, you listened (print that in italics) to all the 
Lectures on Natural History, to which you allude, as 
attentively as you did, to thos2 that relate to man, you 
certainly have gathered much valuable and correct infor- 
mation. If one may credit his own ears, nearly a whole 
Lecture was occupied in proving that varieties of climate, 
food, and other like circumstances, have no perceptible in- 
fluence in changing,the moral or physical character of man. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, you see that you have charged two 
innocent persons with believing a ridiculous doctrine, which 
one of them has expressly written against, and the other, 
a few weeks ago, was straining his lunge nearly an hour 
trying to convince some scores of people,thet it was with- 
cut the slightest foundation in fact. 

Seriously, then, I advise you to mend your ways ;—in 
future read a book through before you tell what are its 
doctrines; and when you are at a Lecture listen a little 
more attentively to the Lecturer.’ 

‘* Pretty fellows, these-editors.”’ Z. 

P. S$ Did you mean—for perhaps, after all, this blunder 
might have been only a slip of the pen—that the varities 





of the human race have not been produced by climate, 
food, nor, as Lawrence believes ,by accidentayof generation, 
but that they were created so; that is, that the race has 
had a diversity of origins? If this was your meaning, why 
all I have to say is, that you are a heretic.”’ 

Our correspondent has got so near the truth in his 
last conjecture, that we must avail ourselves of it. 
What we meant to say, was that we donot believe 
in the teaching of those, whoever they may be, that 
hold the varieties of the human race to have pro- 
ceeded from one pair, and one pair only ;—and to 
have been produced by climate, food, &c. &c. &c.— 
by which “ &c. &c. &c.” we meant all accidents of 
generation, with all effects of domestication, which 
in their turn, spite of Lawrence, Ray and Godman, 
must have been materially, though not perhaps visibl 
(like shape, or accidents of configuration, or color) af- 
fected by climate, food, &c. &c. 

Whatever we may think in other respects of the 
received account of the creation, we do not think it 
a geological,nor astronomical, nor historical narrative; 
but rather a magnificent Hebrew poem, with as much 
truth in it—as was necessary, and no more, And as for 
ourselves, we see no reason why the Deity should not 
have originally fashioned two varieties of man, as 
well as two varieties of a vegetable; nor why 
the whole earth should not have been peopled 
with men as well as planted with trees or sowed 
with flowers at the same time.—It would be wrong 
however to say that we have any belief on this sub- 
ject, either one way or the other. At the most,we have 

ut an opinion, like that of those who are fixed about 
the age of the world and the shape of the world, con- 
trary to the literal meaning of Genesis.—And here we 
have to complain of those, who putting faith in a par- 
ticular chapter of the Book of Books, insist upon our 
taking that literally which they take lit-rally,and that 
figuratively which they take figuratively.—But as we 
preach, so we practise. They are entitled to have 
their opinions respected, and we insist upon the priv- 
ilege of uttering ours ; and therefore we do now what 
might have been easily avoided, if we had chosen to 
slip away as other editors do. 


BOSTON POST OFFICE—Gataxy. 

We see by the last Galaxy, that our friend of the 
Courier has been waited on by a son of the Post-mas- 
ter of Boston, for having hinted, we suppose—for 
young Mr. B. is of a gentle and obliging temper, and 
the father himself, in this particular affair of the post- 
office, rather backward we think—for having hinted 








that the accommodations and arrangements of the 





Boston post-office, which are a disgrace to Boston, 
were not exactly what they should be. Now, as we 
have heard the same thing said, over and over again, 
by the people of Boston, though not by the newspa- 
pers of Boston, and as we hold that in such public 
matters, it is the duty of editors to take the bull by 
the horns—we have to say, that if we had received 
such a note from Mr. Hill, or his son, with such a 
threat about abridging our accommodations,he would 
not have been let off so easily ; and that if either had 
presumed to tell us that we had no business to meddle 
with the management of the post-office, or any other 
public office, we should have persuaded him to the 
contenry either by belpieg him out of the window, or 
by tumbling him out of doors. Fine timestobe sure, 
if editors are to be bullied in this way, for meddling 
with universally-acknow ledged grievances, Our no- 
tion of the matter is,from all that we hear, prodigious- 
ly to the disadvantage of Mr. Hill’s maneuvering at 
ton. Yearsago we had some experience in the 
matter ourselves ; and if the arrangements are no 
better now than they were then, the. officer ought to 
be turned out of his birth, neck and heels. 
TEMPERANCE, 

We are glad to hear that the Rev. Dr. Nicuoxs 
has undertaken to deliver an address before the So- 
CIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE ; and 
yet more glad to hear that no money is to be taken 
up, either at the door, or after the people are housed. 
The poor cannot afford to pay even for such a lecture 
—(and we desire it to be understood that we have 
the highest opinion of Dr. Nichols, and of the motives 
and views of the society )—and the poor are generally 
too proud to put themselves into a situation where 
they must appear meaner or worse off than their 
neighbors. ’ 


**T have lived,”’ said Dr. E. D. Clark, “* to know that 
the great law of human happiness is this ; never suffer 
your energies to stagnate.—The old adge of ‘too many 
irons in the fire,’’ conveys an abominable lie. You can- 
not have too many; poker, tongs, and all,—keep them all 
going.” ; 

We should not go quite so far‘as Dr. E. D. Clark, but 
we do believe that more mischief is done in this world, 
by attempting too'little, than by attempting too much. It 
is remarkable however, that those who are faulty in one 
way, are the very persons to be faulty in the other. Af- 
ter doing nothing for a year or two, or it may be for all 
the first part of their lives, they wake up as it were, and 
getting delirious in pursuit of some shadow, they attempt 
altogether more than it would be possible for any body to 
do. The man to be trusted is he who is never idle—never 
too much employed : He does nothing in a hurry ; He 
has a time for every thing and a place for every thing ; 
He never undertakes too much—or if he does, he is the 
very man to go through with it. All our faculties, intel- 
lectual, physical and moral, are improved by exercise, and 
we may all do from five to fifty times as much as we 
think possible. 

GENERAL POST OFFICE, 

Again we have to thank our friend Mr. Anderson 
for a valuable report of the Post-Master General, 
showing the nett amount of postage received for one 
year, in allthe Post Offices of our country. The 
total is $988,676 10. Postage received at Portland 
$4,630 37 ; Portsmouth $1,848 88 ; Salem $4,464 52; 
Bath $1,192 89 ; Newburyport $2,201 64 ; Baltimore 
$42,523 52 ; Boston $52,057 31. 

DEATH, 

De Wirt Cuiyton ts peap. A year of heavy 
calamity this, for New York. Horrman, Emmerr 
and De Wirt Curnrov, three of her strongest men, 
are no more. No more, do we say? Weare wrong; 
of such men, such things ought never to be said. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications too numerous to be mentioned, 
Nationa, Puitanturopist—Newsvuryport Hen- 
aLp—Bunxer Hirt Avrora—Setu Paine and oth- 
ers, next week, 
EE a a eo me 











j 
In Cape Elizabeth, by Rev. ia ae oa —— evening last, Mr. Alden 


Springer, of Portland to Miss Pamela Wallis, of the former place. 

In New York City, 10tb inst., Capt. Charles M. Morrill, of the Barque Phile 
tas, of Saco, to Miss Hannah L. Frost, of Saco. 
eee me 














DIED 
Tn this town, Mr. David Henry, aged 43. Miss Jane M. Lumber aged 50. An 
| infant child of John McLauzhlin. 
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(From the Adlant.c Souvenir. 
SPRING MORNING, 


How sweet the landscape !—Morning twines 

Her tresses round the brow of day, 

And bright mists o’er the forest pines, 

Like happy spirits, float away, 

To revel on the mountain’s crown, 

Whence the glad stream comes shouting down (1) 
Though woods and rocks, that hang on high, 
Like clouds against the deep blue sky. 


The woven sounds of bird and stream 

Are stealing beautiful and deep 

Upon the spirit, like a dream 

Of music on the hour of sleep ; 

And gently, from the dewy bowers, 

Soft murmurs, like the breath of flowers, (2) 
Are winding through the purple grove, 

And blending with the notes of love. 


The streams in veins of silver flow— 
The sunrise gale o’er flower and tree 

So lightly breathes, it scarce would blow 
A fairy bark upon the sea ; 

It comes so fresh, so wild, (3) so sweet, 
It draws the heart from its retreat, 

To mingle with the glories born 

In the first holy light of morn. 


The lake, unruffed by the breeze, 
Smiles (4) inits sweet, unbroken rest, 
As it were dreaming of the trees 

And blossous pictured on its breast ; (5) 
Its depihs are glowing bright and fair, 
And the deep skies seem hallow’d there, 
Soft—trembling—as tl.cy felt the thrill 
Of music echoed from the hill. (6) 


A cloud is on the sky above, 

And calmly o’er the young year’s blue 
’Tis coming, like a thing of love, 

To gladden in the rising dew ; 

its white waves with the sun light blend, 
And gentle spirits seem to bend 

From its unrolling folds, to hear 

The glad (7) sounds of our joyous sphere. 


The living soul of beauty fills 

The air with glorious visions—bright 
They linger round the sunny hills, 
And wander in the clear blue light ; 
Off to the breathing heavens they go, 
Along the earth they live and glow, 
Shed o’er the lake their happy smiles, 
And beckon to its glittering isles. 


Oh, at this hour, when air and earth 

Are gushing love, (8) and joy, and light, 

And songs of gladness hail the birth 

Of all that’s beautiful and bright, 

Each heart beats high—each thought is blown 
To flame—the spirit feels the tone 

Of brighter worlds, and melts away 

In visions of eternal day. 


GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 


A very fine piece of poetry this, take it altogether; 
but we must add a few notes. 


(1) Here we have an idea which would be very beautiful, if it had not been 


said so often, and so long, that it has ceased to be poetry. 

(2) Rather questionable.—a sownd like a smell, or a dim echo, though a sort of 
poetry we ourselves had a knack of saying once, we dare not encourage now— 
now that we have cut ow eye teeth, 

(3) Query. A wild wind we fear would be likely to stir th 


fury bark, 
These words are the mere hahy talk of poets— 
wild—fond—glad—sun light—&ec. &c. They mean anything now, and therefore 
nothing in poetry. 


(4) The lake may dimple—but if it is so very unruffled, we have an idea that 


mvored in the previous line. 


it cannot either laugh or sm.b:, western wilderness now, was a refuge for nothing but the 
(5) One of the most beautiful ideas we ever met with in poetry. Mr. Willis outlaw and the horse thief. We have just heard a pretty 
however, has _ his trees to dreaming twice, in the hook we reviewed the other good story in illustration of this fact. Two men, who had 
day ; aad both may therefore have caught the idea from somebody else. probably tarried as long as they liked the prospect among 
(6) Here the author has borrowed a beautiful idea from a poem of ours which civilized people, arrived in the Kennebec territory on the 
he neversaw !—it is now in the hands of the very Mr. Willis, we spoke of in| Sabbath day. Seeing the door of a church, or as we call 


note 5.--Enough that, to show our good opinion of him. It was written years 


ago, as the writing itself may prove. 


(7) Glad—glad—glad, like Mr. Ws. delicate—delicate—delicate ; and our P 
everlasting white brows, and large this, and large that, and stars and eagles and’ 


plumage 


8) Gushing love ; instead of gushing with love. Another example of the 
worth of poets in all questions about language. Mr. Pinkney “ arrives the ic 


pots,” a 


EARLY AMERICAN POETRY. 
(From the American Quarterly Review.) 

We are astonished to see by a paper in the above jour- 
nal, which so far as the facts go, apart from the opinions 
and the style (both of which are very newspaperish) is a 
very good sort of a thing, and we dare say worth all the 
rest of the work, that from the very first settlement of our 
country, the people ofthe north have not only been ac- 
customed to buy poetry and read poetry, but to make 
poetry—and very good poetry too—though not always 
very good English, nor even common sense. 
Take one example. Within twenty years after the 
landing of the Pilgrims as they are called, the stout, 
strong-hearted, positive men, who laid the foundation 
of a great empire on the everlasting rocks of New Eng- 
land, the following poetry (and we know not how 
much more, as we have never met with the book*) was 
written by Mrs. Bradstreet, a ‘* gentlewoman’’ of New 
England—a part of the country, by the by, where 
the gentlemen black their own boots and the gentlewo- 
men wash their own clothes. 

** Then higher on the glittering sun I gazed, 

Whose beams were shaded by the leavy tree, 
The more 1 looked, the more I grew amazed, 

And softly said, what glory like to thee ? 
Lord of this world, this universe’s eye, 
No wonder some made thee a deity ; 
Had [| not betier known, alas the same had I. 
Thou as a bridegroom from thy chamber rushes, 

And as a strong man, joys to run a race, 
The morn doth usher thee, with smiles and blushes ; 

The earth reflects her glances in thy face. 


Art thou so full of glory, that no eye 

Hath strength, thy shining rays once to behold ? 
And is thy splendid throne erect so high ? 

As to approach it can no earthly mould 
How full of merey then must thy Creator be 
Who gave thou bright light lustre unto thee ; 
Admired, adored for ever, be that Majesty 


; 


When I behold the heavens, as in their prime, 

And then the earth (though old) still clad in green, 
The siones and trees insensible of time, 

Nor age, nor wrinkle on their front are seen ; 
If winter come, and greenness then do fade, 
The spring returns, and they more youthful made, 
But man grows old, lies down, remains where once he’s 

laid. 


Shall I then praise the heaven, the trees, the earth, 
Because their beauty and their strength last longer? 
Shall I wish there, or never to had birth, 
Because they’er bigger and their bodies stronger ? 
Nay they shall darken, perish, fade and die, 
And when unmade, so evil shall they lie, 
But man was made for endless immortality.” 


** We believe these stanzas, will leave on the mind an 
impression favourable to their celebrated author. They 
will be read with surprise by all who are not imbued a 
little with the antiquities of the countryt; especially when 
it is remembered, that they were written within twenty 
years ef the first landing of the Pilgrims. But the dis- 


New England, was their devotedness to letters, in connex- 
ion with their attachment to relig:on.”’ 


* What if somebody—ourselves for example, as everybody knows that we 
have courage enough to tell the truth, of anybody and everybody, dead or alive. 
friend or foe—were to publish a woik in two or three volumes, containing brief 
extracts from all our American writers, with criticism and biographical sketches? 
We have an idea it would take well. 
} By all who are not as mad after poetry as our critic of the Phil. Quarter- 
ly weshould say. “ Thou rushes;” “ To approach itcan.” “ Shall 1 wish 
there or never to had birth!” Most excellent critic ! 





OUR DISPUTED TERRITORY. 


Vermont, in the revolutionary war, and that of the great 


it here, a meeting house,open, they walked im, just as the 
reacher was pouring out his vial of wrath upon the back- 
slidets of the age. Among other things, he said that some 
had actually run away from their God. On hearing this, 





Mr, Prentiss “ gushes love and joy and light.” dc. &e. &c. 


Se  ————————_—== 


tinguishing trait in the character of the early settlers of 


Not long ago, the territory of Kennebec, like that of 


one of the strangers turned round to the other, and said, 
—** Where do you think we have got !’*—‘*Where !—why 














“ Punctuality is the life of business. 

“ Whatthink you of half a pair of scissors.” _ 
A paper, with the above two lines of poetry for a mote — 
to, signed by a Mecuanrc, has been slipped into our — 
communication box. We don’t much like the orthogra- 
phy, nor the punctuation, nor the poetry, which by the 
by, reminds us of the prize poetry of the sailor a ship 
—(vide Joe Miller) J 
“ Aa she slips, she slides along, 
A faithful friend is hard to find. 

But we do like the plain common-sense of the writer, 
He is a mechanic, a his patrons will not pay his bills 
when they are due, because he is a mechanic and hag 
earnt his money. One tells him her husband has gone to — 
sea, and when he gets back, maybe she’ll pay him; 
another that he has a large bill (bank note) which he does 
not want to break, lest it should all slip through his fin- 
gers, but when he does, the account shall be paid ; anoth. 
er says, ‘* I will pay tomorrow,”’ or perhaps, “ come next 
week, and I will tell you when to come again 3” while 
another we dare say, if he ever pays at all, strikes off the 
odd change whatever it may be, though the charges were 
all in good faith or according to contract ;—or demands a 
discount for cash, after the sufferer has wasted whole days, 
or lost the service of a boy for a whole week in dunning 
him.—Shame on such pitiful trickery.* 

Our correspondent will see that we mean to show no fa- 
vor to those halfpenny swindlers, any more than to those - 
of a loftier character ; and that we understand well what 
he means, by referring us to what we have said before of 
the want of punctuality in our mechanics, Of atruth, we 
have as much reason, perhaps more to complain of the 
want of punctuality in their employers.— We give his own ~ 
postcript, with his own orthography, &c. &c. 

“p. §. I think you may yet join with me in my opinion of 
the want of the other part of the scicars, after your Yan- 
kee has been out twelve months.” 


* What a low price a man sets on himself who plays the knave for a few 
cents! But as pA nee man is presumed to be best acquainted with his own worth, 
we ought to take him at his word, in such a case. 





BLUNDERS OF THE YANKEE—a paper published 
in, Portland, Maine. 


The Editor of this paper cannot see how the north east 
angle of Massachusetts bay and the north west angle of 
Nova Scotia, should come together. If he had looked 
at the map, instead of drawing diagrams, or parallelo- 
grams on paper, he might have had this perplexity clear- 
ed up. 
He appears not to know the meaning of the word ¢i- 
ther, for he says either of three—*either in politics, reli- 
gion or morality.’’—p. 53. ; 
One would suppose too by what he says, that Lawrence 
and Dr. Ray had both been employed in trying to prove 
that all the varieties of the human family had been pro- 
duced, by varieties of climate,food &c.; when of the two, 
one had written a hundred pages, and the other twenty 
five to show the contrary ; or in other words to show 
that these varieties had been produced by domestication: 
Perhaps however the Editor of the Yankee only meant 
to say that he did not subscribe to their doctrine, that all 
these varieties had proceeded from one pair; and per- 
adventure too, he meant to say that all these varieties 
could not have been produced at all, by mere domestica- 
tion without the help of varietiea of climate, food &c. &c. 
—and if so, he might have referred to Lawrence and Ray 
both for proof. We have great faith after ail, in the Edi- 
tor of the Yankee. — Ourself. — 
ee 
THE YANKEES 
Is Published every Wednesday Morning, by JAMES, ~ 
ADAMS, Jr. No. 3, Mussey’s Row, Middle-Street, 
to whom all communications are to be directed, post-paid. 
0G-TERMS—Turex dollars a year, ot two dollars 
FIFTY CENTS, if paid in advance. The proprietors re- 
serve to themselves the right of continuing or discontinu- 
ing their paper to delinquent subscribers, till arrearages 
are paid up. 
17 It is the intention of the Publisher, if sufficient encovragement be given,te 
issue an advertising sheet, which will be forwarded to the ee ee 


The charge for advertising, will be im general, though not in all cases, 
to that of other newspapers. 








to the Kennebec,to be sure.” 
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